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PROBLEMS OF ITALIAN 
EDUCATION" 


Tue liberation of Italy from Fascism and from the 
Germans has opened up for education, as for all Ital- 
ian life, a series of problems which may be arranged 
in the order of their urgency and of the possibility 
of a more or less immediate solution. 

The most urgent problem which confronted the 
Allied Commission for Education and me when I 
assumed the office of Minister of Public Education in 
June, 1944, was that of making the schools function. 
The situation was a most chaotic one. Some of the 
school buildings had been destroyed or damaged by 
the bombardments; some had been requisitioned by 
military authorities or occupied by the homeless and 
by refugees. The professors, the teachers, the pupils, 
had been dispersed in many directions. Of the text- 
books many were unusable because they were tainted 
with Fascism, and new ones could not be printed be- 
cause of lack of means, paper, and time. The scien- 
tifie laboratories of the industrial schools and of the 
uiversities had been either destroyed or stripped by 
the Germans, or their equipment had been hidtlen to 
prevent it from being plundered. The whole teaching 
population was morally shattered because of the vicis- 
itudes of war or the measures taken for purging the 
personnel, and physically weakened by hunger and the 
‘ferings that had been.endured. 

Under these conditions the task of putting the 


' Translated from the Italian by Roland R. De Marco, 
tachers College, Columbia University. 
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school back on its feet was started slowly and labori- 
ously. With the help of the Allies and with the good 
will of those interested, some of the requisitioned 
buildings were returned; some of the damaged build- 
ings were repaired; a little paper was found for books 
and notebooks; a selection was made of books still 
usable in the changed political climate; an effort was 
made to employ the professors and teachers in those 
places where they happened to have been driven by 
the war in the hope that they would be restored to 
their positions; many concessions were made to the 
students in order to enable them to take up their 
studies again without too many inconveniences at a 
time when means of communication among the various 
towns and even within the same city were almost non- 
existent. 

All this work, easy to list in retrospect after a 
period of two years, has been most difficult and un- 
rewarding. Together with the Italians, the officials 
of the Allied Commission, under the intelligent guid- 
ance first of Lieutenant Colonel Smith, then of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Washburne, devoted themselves with 
real unselfishness to this work. 

Simultaneously with this first group of problems, 
another of a more elevated spiritual order presented 
itself: how to give a new direction to the Italian 
school? We were and are all convinced that, in order 
to uproot the evil features of Fascism and to estab- 
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lish democracy in Italy, no means are more effective 
than the school, for to it belongs the task of instilling 
in the minds, from the very earliest years, a new sense 
of human dignity, of the relations between the social 
classes and the people, and of equality and civie soli- 
darity. But in order to arrive at these aims, it is nee- 
essary that the methods be efficient, as they have not 
been and still are not, in the diffieult period of transi- 
tion from one form of education to another. 

What could be done from the very start—the nega- 
tive part of the problem—has been done. Fascism 
had imposed obligations of rigid political conformism 
upon the teachers and the pupils. The familiar 
formula of Credere, Obbedire, Combattere had been 
inculeated by every means not only inside but also 
outside the school with the help of a military type 
of youth organization (Gil). Richly endowed, this 
organization had gradually succeeded in invading the 
school and supplanting it, taking from the instrue- 
tional part of the work a large share of the time and 
energies of teachers and pupils. This institution was 
liked by neither because it robbed them of their hours 
of liberty and forced them to engage in military prac- 
tices in the barracks and on the parade grounds. The 
suppression of this organization was received with a 
general sigh of relief. But we have not yet succeeded 
in finding a substitute which by more liberal and at- 
tractive measures succeeds in keeping the children to- 
gether outside school and accustoms them to exercise 
a spirit of fraternal collaboration. It is true that the 
Boy Scout organizations which Fascism had sup- 
pressed have sprung up again, but, because of lack of 
funds and from a kind of instinctive fear that in it 
the hated methods of the Gil will be renewed, they 
have not yet met with the success which they deserve. 

Within the school repeated measures have been 
taken to remove all the incumbrances of compulsory 
regulations and teaching materials through which 
Fascism had tried to bend to its ends the will and the 
minds of the young. The “Fascist” subjects have been 
abolished; the history textbooks and the literary an- 
thologies have been revised to orient the young mind 
toward the ideals of human solidarity and of peace- 
ful civil industry rather than those of hegemony, mili- 
tary power, and authoritarianism; more important 
still, the teachers have been given again the liberty 
of teaching according to their own conscience without 
any outside impositions of hypocritical conformism. 
In substance the real reform of the school is entrusted 
to the spontaneous forces of the mind and of the 
heart so as to make possible direct communion of life, 
not misdireeted nor restricted by foreign elements, be- 
tween teachers and pupils. Certainly, seen in this 
light, the process of re-education is long and laborious, 
It is necessary that the teachers begin right from the 
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start to reorient themselves mentally and morally in 
order to be able to give new direction to the inner lif, 
of their pupils. But we do recognize, in fact wy, 
know, that there is no other way except that of yp. 
orientation. All that we as creators and reformers of 
educational ordinances can do reduces itself to fae. 
tating the internal process of advancement and adap. 
tation and to removing the obstacles which are ep. 
countered in its development. 

We thus arrive at the third group of problens 
which must be considered—the place of educational 
regulations whose contributory role has been lately 
clarified. Here our whole examination divides itsel 
naturally into three parts corresponding to the three 
levels into which the Italian school system is divided: 
elementary, middle, and university. 

The reawakening of the sentiment of freedom from 
every form of oppression has been accompanied in our 
country, as in all the others, by an intensive movement 
of social emancipation which in a political sense is ex- 
pressed by a decisive orientation “to the left.” The 
effects of this movement were inevitably felt, even in 
education and in all its branches. Hence, along with 
the need for a genuinely liberal eaucation, better 
suited to create a more autonomous personality in its 
citizens, there has arisen a need for a truly popular 
system and therefore one more widely open to all the 
social classes. 

Elementary education was already compulsory and 
free up to the fifth year, but the formal obligation 
was not earried out in actual practice. In the cities, 
where the schools were better equipped and where 
the teaching personnel was more numerous, it was 
possible to compel the students to attend through tle 
prescribed period, but in the country, partly because 
of insufficient means and personnel and partly because 
of the demands of their duties on the farms, it was 
difficult for children to reach the fourth class. 

At the present time it is generally understood 1 
Italy that such a limited education is insufficient 0! 
only to provide adequate training in vocational aplt 
tudes but even to furnish a solid foundation for the 
renascént democracy. In the programs for the retor! 
of elementary education there is contemplated, bet0r 
anything else, an effective extension of compuls0! 
education to the fifth year. And later, when 1! * 
financially possible, it is planned to extend compulsory 
attendance to the fourteenth year of age and 10 the 
completion of a three-year period of middle or pes 
elementary school. This project has a double pur 
pose: to provide a longer and better education {or al 
and to offer to the more talented elements of ™ 
poorer classes and to those who live in towns m0" 
distant from the cultural centers the possibility 
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attending higher middle schools and eventually the 
universities. 

Along with this extension of culture a reform is 
woutemplated that will be intensive and qualitative. 
In the Faseist period the elementary school was 
afilieted by the adoption of a single state textbook 
‘or all seetions of the peninsula. This had the effect 
of standardizing the education of all the citizens, thus 
waking them more receptive to dictatorship. With 
the abolition of the state textbook and with the free- 
dom eonceded to the teachers to adopt any textbook 
which meets a fundamental need, it will be possible 
within a few years to adapt the materials of instruc- 
tion to the particular conditions of the cities and the 
rural areas and to regional differences, which in a 
country like Italy are great. In this way the schools 
can be better adapted to the requirements of the 
various activities and to the diversities of the eco- 
nomie and social environment. Beyond that, it will be 
possible to develop in the pupils, along with a greater 
sense of unity between school and life, even a better 
sense of spontaneous co-operation and solidarity. It is 
worth while at this point to remember that the new 
programs for the elementary school, prepared during 
uy administration and today in the process of being 
put into effect, already represent a notable step toward 
his end, since they aim to promote, along with the 
development of personality, also the sense of collective 
life, still so rare in our country. Colonel Washburne, 
head of the Allied Subeommission for Education, who 
has carefully studied these programs, has shown him- 
self enthusiastic about them. 

At the secondary or middle-school level, passionate 
discussions are brewing in Italy concerning its organi- 
zation. During the last years of Fascism there was 
in progress a reform which sought to unify the first 
three years of middle-school education and only from 
ihe fourth year to begin the various specialized forms 
of the humanistie classieal lyeeums, of the technical 
institutes, including industrial, agricultural, and com- 
uercial types of schools, and of the normal school, 
which trained elementary-school teachers. This re- 
‘orm Was motivated by the desire to postpone until 
‘lore mature age the choice of a career on the part 
ot the students. Under the old regulations it was pos- 
sible to begin specialization, and therefore to make the 
choiee, in the first year of the lower middle school. 
But having been initiated during the war, when minds 
vere distraeted by other cares and school life was very 
‘ificult, that reform had no other effect than to create 
‘i upheaval in an already disturbed atmosphere and 
‘0 leave as an inheritance to the successors of Fascism 
other elements of discord along with those previously 
lhentioned, 


The problem badly defined by Fascism is again be- 
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ing taken up today in a more serene atmosphere. 
There are many who, allowing themselves to be se- 
duced by the beautiful architectural appearances of 
that reform, professed their enthusiasm for a unified 
middle school consisting of three lower classes and 
various forms of specialized courses in the following 
five years. But there are many great differences of 
opinion on the organization of these first three years. 
Should the teaching of Latin be adopted in all of 
them? Where then, will so many teachers of Latin 
be found? What use do the candidates for the tech- 
nical institutes have for Latin? Should the teaching 
of Latin be abolished entirely? Then irreparable 
harm will be done to the classical lyeeums, which will 
thus lack an adequate foundation. It is not superflu- 
ous to add that even today the classical lyceums, in 
spite of all the malpractices of Fascism, are the best 
middle institutions in Italy. Much more prudent and 
wise seems to be the opinion of those who, even though 
accepting entirely the idea of a unified iower middle 
school without Latin, wish to continue the existence 
of the gymnasium-lyceum in its humanistie structure. 

What I have already stated is nothing but a pre- 
sentation of the many middle-school problems which 
today are being discussed by the experts and the 
public. There are many others, no less important, 
like giving a greater impetus to the technical and vo- 
cational schools to reduce the excessive number of 
university graduates; increasing the pedagogical effi- 
ciency of the normal schools; making the middle 
schools in their entirety more accessible to all social 
classes and not only to the children of the signori. 
These problems are important problems, which will, 
however, have to wait a long time for a satisfactory 
solution because every reform involves large financial 
outlays which, unfortunately, are and will be lacking 
in Italy for some time. 

University education deserves a long discussion on 
its own account, but limitation of space forces me to 
condense it into a few observations. There has been 
in these past years an inflation in higher education 
which has doubled and tripled the enrollment. This 
was accompanied by a precipitous decline of univer- 
sity institutions caused by a deterioration of teaching 
personnel and by the impoverishment of financial re- 
sourees. Naturally the two phenomena combined to 
worsen the situation and to lower the university to a 
degree and diploma factory. 

How ean this dangerous deterioration be checked? 
This is the first and most urgent problem which the 
friends of the university have posed to themselves. 
There are only indirect means of reducing the excess 
of students—by a more vigorous selective middle 
school; by making the university itself more selective 
through careful examinations and expulsions at the 
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end of the first two years; and by introducing as an 
extreme measure an entrance examination to the par- 
ticular university faculties. This last remedy has 
been proposed by various parties but it meets with 
serious opposition, especially because of the difficulty 
of adding new examinations to the countless number 
of those already in existence. 

On the other hand, to improve the quality of in- 
struction there has been initiated a critical review of 
the qualifications of university personnel admitted by 
Fascism through political favors and without benefit 
of adequate competitive examination. This work has 
been undertaken by the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction, a supreme body of experts which Fascism 
had suppressed and which I took eare to re-establish. 
Other university reforms are being studied—reforms 
intended to reorganize the specialized faculties and to 
provide for a better distribution, throughout the whole 
peninsula, of the university institutions which, because 
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of historical reasons, have inordinately multiplieg 





UNESCO’S FUTURE PROGRAM 

THE Preparatory Commission of UNESCO at a 
meeting held in London, July 5-12, reviewed a pre- 
liminary Progress Report prepared by the secretariat 
(Preparatory Commission Report No. 51). The re- 
port was referred back with suggestions for changes 
and clarification. It was expected that, after revision 
by the Exeeutive Committee of the commission, the 
report would be available at the end of September 
for study by the National Commission and interested 
persons in this country. 

The committees that worked on the report in May 
and June were guided by two principles: (1) that 
UNESCO should concern itself with international pro- 
grams and should be concerned with national prob- 
lems and progress only in their international aspects; 
and (2) that to achieve the purposes set forth in its 
Constitution, UNESCO will make the fullest possible 
use of existing agencies and facilities; where no such 
agencies or facilities exist, UNESCO will take steps 
to bring them into being, and only where necessary 
will undertake direct operations. 

The Progress Report included 147 proposals, which 
will be presented for consideration by the General 
Conference at the meeting to be held in Paris in No- 
vember if the Constitution shall have been accepted 
by 20 nations by that time. To date, only 15 coun- 
tries have signified their acceptance. The proposals 
are classified under the following major headings: 
general; mass communication (radio, film, and press) ; 
education; natural sciences; social sciences; fine arts; 
letters, philosophy, and the humanities; and libraries 
and museums. 

































from the time when Italy was divided into a large = 
number of petty states. ; 
From a social point of view, the more importay 
projects of reform are those which tend to open th ig 
university to the worthy children of the poorer classes 
by the establishment of numerous scholarships. It js 
hoped that, by following the example of England ay) T 
America, it will some day be possible to establish vade 
colleges annexed to the universities and accessible t; meet 
the best qualified. held 
But university education, being the most liberal of be el 
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confer 
war-de 
The following recommendations under “general” ap- in fielc 
ply to many fields of UNESCO activity: work, 
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Convening of international conferences of experts 0 —?" 
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a Journal of International Education or an editorial we 
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textbooks. : me 
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-oqcher training in international relations, the equivalence 
of degrees. 

Topics two and three above are being studied by the 
secretariat. 


UNESCO AND EDUCATIONAL RECON- 
STRUCTION 
Tue problem of educational reconstruction in in- 
vaded and devastated countries was considered at the 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
held in London, July 5-12. Six proposed projects to 
be encouraged by UNESCO were approved: 


_,. The establishment in at least two devastated coun- 
tries of small work camps where young people from va- 
rious countries would work with local citizens on a joint 
enterprise of reconstruction. In this way, it is hoped 
that youthful leaders of different nations can share their 
war experiences with each other and with international 
youth leaders, who would be invited at short periods as 
advisers to these camps. 

... The organization of a small number of round-table 
onferences of leaders of youth work, particularly in the 
war-devastated countries, with a small group of experts 
in fields of nutrition, psychology, education, health, social 
work, and handicrafts. 

... {An effort] to speed up the work of scientific re- 
habilitation by ascertaining the particular needs of sci- 
ntifie workers in the war-devastated countries. 

Each member government ... to make a full state- 
ment of its library losses, so that UNESCO can bring 
such information to the attention of the Inter-Allied 
Book Center, the American Book Center, and other pos- 
sible sources of supply. 

... [The establishment of] a central bureau for col- 
leeting information on the losses suffered by museums 
md galleries during the war. Such a survey will not 
losses. . 

... [An attempt] through its secretariat, and with the 
help of member governments, to collect works written 
during the war in prisons, concentration camps, and the 
underground movement, so as to build up an anthology 
of suffering and resistance. 


Primarily UNESCO's task will be to ascertain the 
needs, as no purely national agency ean do, and then 
‘o stimulate and encourage official or private national 
a to take the speediest and most effective pos- 
sible action. 





LONG-RANGE POLICY STATEMENT ON 
GERMAN RE-EDUCATION 

Tae Honorable William Benton, Assistant Secre- 

‘ary of State for Publie Affairs, has issued a “Long- 

Range Poliey Statement on German Re-education,” 

Prepared for the Department of State by a committee 


\ ONsistine ye : 
: sisting of: Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
ad ‘versity; Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social 


philosophy, New York School of Social Work; Martin 
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McGuire, dean, Graduate School, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America (Washington, D. C.); Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, professor of applied Christianity, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York 27) ; John Milton Potter, 
president, Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.); Frank P. 
Graham, president, the University of North Carolina; 
and George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 
(New York City). The statement, which was released 
in Germany on August 13 by Lieutenant General 
Lucius Clay, deputy director, United States Military 
Government in Germany, is as follows: 


1. The re-education of the German people can be effec- 
tive only as it is an integral part of a comprehensive 
program for their rehabilitation. The cultural and moral 
re-education of the nation must, therefore, be related to 
policies calculated to restore the stability of a peaceful 
German economy and to hold out hope for the ultimate 
recovery of national unity and self-respect. 

2. In the initial phase of control, Military Government 
has been concerned with the elimination of Nazi and 
militaristic doctrines and practices and the permanent 
exclusion of objectionable persons from posts of influ- 
ence. These objectives will continue to be its concern. 
At the same time, a program for the reconstruction of 
German cultural life has been initiated. 

3. The political and moral re-education of the German 
people will foster the re-establishment of universally 
valid principles of justice. 

4. The German people must come to understand that 
the Nazi repudiation of these principles destroyed all 
individual rights in the Nazi state, made the effort at 
world tyranny inevitable, and brought Germany to its 
present disaster. They must come to understand that the 
present control measures over Germany are not prompted 
solely by the German violation of the rights of other 
peoples. They were also made necessary by the political 
chaos in Germany, which was the direct consequence of 
the Nazi denial of all political rights and destruction of 
all alternative organized forces within the nation. 

5. The primary principles of justice, basic to the pro- 
gram of re-education, are: (a) That men and nations 
owe obligations to each other; and that these responsi- 
bilities are not, as Nazism maintained, limited to a single 
race, nation, or group. (b) That the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the individual must be respected by society 
and other individuals; and that the individual is not, as 
Nazism maintained, merely a tool of the state. (¢) That 
citizens bear their share of responsibility for public 
policy and that they have the right and duty to partici- 
pate in government resting on the consent of the gov- 
erned. (d) That the untrammeled pursuit of truth is a 
prerequisite for the maintenance of justice; and that free 
communication between individuals, groups, and nations 
is a necessary condition for national and international 
understanding. Experience with Nazism proves what evil 
consequences flow from the suppression and corruption of 
the truth. (e) That toleration between diverse cultural 
and racial groups is the basis of national and interna- 
tional tranquility; and that coerced unity of culture, 
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after the manner of Nazism, is the source of tyranny and 
anarchy. 

6. The program of German re-education will make max- 
imal use of those German resources which offer promise 
of developing ideals and institutions in harmony with 
the above-stated universally valid principles of justice. 
The reconstruction of the cultural life of Germany must 
be in large measure the work of Germans themselves and 
must be fostered not only on a regional but also on a 
national scale. 

7. The Nazi heritage of Germany’s spiritual isolation 
must be overcome by restoring as rapidly as possible 
those cultural contacts which will foster the assimilation 
of the German people into the society of peaceful nations, 


THE U.S. EDUCATION MISSION TO 
GERMANY 

THE Honorable William Benton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Publie Affairs, on behalf of the De- 
partment of State and the War Department invited a 
number of educators to serve as members of an edu- 
eation mission to Germany. The mission will observe 
and evaluate the education program of the United 
States Military Government in Germany and will sub- 
mit a report on the results of their work. The group, 
which left from Washington on August 22 to spend 
about a month in Germany, consisted of the following: 

George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Education, chairman; Bess Goodykoontz, director, di- 
vision of elementary education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation; Henry H. Hill, president, the George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville); Paul M. Limbert, 
president, Springfield (Mass.) College; Earl J. Me- 
Grath, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, the State 
University of Iowa; the Reverend Reinhold Niebuhr, 
professor of applied Christianity, Union Theological 
Seminary (New York 27); the Reverend Felix Newton 
Pitt, secretary, Catholic School Board, Louisville 
(Ky.); Lawrence Rogin, direetor of education, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, CIO, New York City; 
T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy, the University 
of Chieago; Helen C. White, professor of English, the 
University of Wisconsin; and Eugene N. Anderson, of 
the Department of State. 


EDUCATION FACILITIES UNDER THE 
MEAD BILL 

Joun W. StupepaKer, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has announced that the President has signed 
the Mead Bill (S. 2085) and Congress has appro- 
priated $75,000,000 to implement its provisions. The 
Act authorizes the Federal Works Agency to provide 
temporary educational facilities, other than housing, 
to publie and nonprofit institutions in which the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education acute 
shortage exists or impends in such facilities needed 
Responsibility for de- 
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veloping and administering a plan under the bill ha; 
been assigned to Ernest V. Hollis, specialist in stato. 
wide programs, and Henry H. Armsby, specialist j) 
higher education, assisted by a field staff in each ,; 
the nine regional offices of the FWA, to receive ap- 
plication, visit institutions, make final decisions on th: 
nature and extent of the needs that ean be rectifie;, 
and report to FWA, which has the full responsibility 
of providing facilities for such of the certified neo 
as its funds and materials permit. The Office of Bip. 
cation, as a service to schools and colleges and to th 
FWA, will seek the full co-operation of educationg| 
authorities in carrying out the professional respons. 
bility placed upon it by Congress of certifying th 
nature and extent of institutional need of temporary 
educational facilities. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION ADULT- 
EDUCATION PROJECT 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
a grant of $23,910 for an adult-education project with 
the general purpose of raising the educational level 
of Negro adults who have: completed five years of 
schooling. The project is sponsored by the U. §. 
Office of Education in co-operation with the American 
Association for Adult Education and the National 
Conference on Adult Education and the Negro. he 
need of the project was demonstrated by the statistic 
of funetional illiteracy among adults 25 years of ag 
and over and the findings of the Selective Service 
System. Nearly 3 million of the 10 million function- 
ally illiterate adults were Negroes. 

The first phase of the project was a conference hell 
in the U. S. Office of Edueation under the leadership 
of the director of the project, Ambrose Caliver, spe- 
cialist in the higher education of Negroes, and tle 
associate director, William M. Cooper, executive seer 
tary, National Conference on Adult Edueation and tli 
Negro. The Army program for training of illiterate 
and programs, facilities, and materials developed by 
the WPA, by public-school systems, by the Inmigts 
tion and Naturalization Service, and by the Slow! 
Foundation project were presented and diseussed. 
The conference was attended by 60 representative 
from all levels of education, from educational orget 
zations, the American Library Association, the Elks, 
the National Fraternal Order of Negro Churches, the 
YMCA, and several government agencies. 

As part of the project, an Institute on Adult Bi 
eation of Negroes was held at Hampton Insittut 
(Va.), August 12 to September 14, and was conduct’ 
by Dr. Caliver and Dr. Cooper. The institute Ws 
concerned with developing a_ special instruction! 
guide and preparing teachers who can utilize moder 
techniques in earrying the project forward. The i 
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struetional guide developed at the institute will be 
tried out and evaluated in four selected areas by At- 
lanta University and Fort Valley State College in the 
Atlanta area; Fisk University and Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State College in the Nashville 
area; Hampton Institute and Virginia State College 
in the Tidewater area; and Coppin Teachers College, 
Howard University, and Miner Teachers College in the 
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upper Atlantic area. A follow-up program in each of 
the four areas will constitute the third phaSe of the 
project. The fourth phase will consist of two publi- 
cations: a bulletin reporting the findings and impli- 
eations of the conference and the “Teaching Guide” 
formulated in the institute. The fifth phase will con- 
sist of regional institutes during the summer or fall 
of. 1947 in the four participating areas. 





ll 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Pau C. Packer, dean, College of Education, the 
State University of Iowa, has been elected chancellor 
of the Oregon State System of Higher Education to 
succeed Frederick M. Hunter, whose intention to re- 


' tire, July 1, because of ill health was reported in 
| Scnoon AND Society, April 13. 


Broruer F. THomas, F.S.C., former member of the 
staff of the University of Seranton (Pa.), has been 
appointed president, St. John’s College (Washington, 
D. C.). 


Homer W. Davis, president, Athens (Greece) Col- 
lege, who had spent nearly a year in the United States 
campaigning for funds with which to rehabilitate the 
college after the damage eaused by years of German 
and Italian oceupation of the country, left New York 
City early in August to return to his post. Dr. Davis, 
who has held the presidency since 1930, said: “The 
people of Greece look to America for help in bringing 
their children a brighter future through education.” 
The eollege has 3,000 applications for entrance this 
year as compared with an enrollment of 600 students 
last year. 


SipNey Want LIrtie, associate professor of archi- 
tecture, Alabama Polytechnie Institute (Auburn), has 
been appointed dean, College of Architecture and 
Allied Arts, University of Oregon. 


Vernon WiLL1AM Lipparp, associate dean, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, has 
been named dean, School of Medicine, Louisiana State 
University, to sueceed George W. McCoy, who has 
served as aeting dean for the past several months. 
Bell Irvin Wiley, formerly head of the department 
ot history, University of Mississippi, has succeeded 
Walter Prichard, head of the department of history, 
who relinquished the administrative post when he was 
named the first ineumbent of the Francis Xavier 
Martin chair of history. 


DororHy NeppER, assistant professor of Spanish 
| ete 7 
‘nd assistant dean, Graduate School, Bryn Mawr 





(Pa.) College, has been appointed to the deanship 
of the college. 


Everett Baker, head of the department of history, 
Norwalk (Conn.) High School, has been appointed 
dean and professor of history at the new Norwalk 
Junior College. 


J. WAYNE Ley, associate professor of insurance and 
secretary, College of Commerce and Administration, 
the Ohio State University, has been named to the 
newly created assistant deanship of the college; Allen 
L. Meyer, chief of the placement bureau, has sueceeded 
Mr. Ley as secretary. Garvin L. Von Eschen has been 
appointed chairman of the new departmeni of aero- 
nautical engineering; Bernard S. Meyer has succeeded 
Edgar N. Transeau, whose retirement as head of the 
department of botany was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 17; Oscar D. Rickly has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship in industrial engineer- 
ing; in the department of speech, Everett M. Schreck 
has sueceeded Eugene H. Baun, who is on leave of 
absence for service with the American Red Cross over- 
seas, and Franklin H. Knower has sueceeded Elbert 
R. Moses, Jr., who has aecepted a post in the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College (Charleston); and in 
the department of mathematics, Marshall Hall has 
been appointed to an associate professorship, and 
Howard H. Alden, to an assistant professorship. 


GERALD E. SeBoyar, professor of general literature, 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New 
York University, has been appointed assistant dean. 
Severo Ochoa, assistant professor of biochemistry, suc- 
ceeded George B. Wallace, retired, August 31, as pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


JoHN ALBertT Dam has been appointed assistant 
dean, Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. 
J.), to sueceed Charles H. Waugaman, who served 
last year as acting dean during the illness of Frederic 
E. Camp. Volney Hampton has been named assistant 
professor of play production, a post created in the ex- 
pansion of the drama department beyond the purely 
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technical phases of the theater. Other appointees in- 
elude Hugh B. Gordon, assistant professor of chem- 
istry; Warren A. Greten, Robert D. Smith, and Nor- 
man I. Turner, instructors in chemistry; and George 
P. Conard and Nicholas Rose, instructors in mathe- 
maties. 


FREDERICK ARCHER, assistant director, Extension Di- 
vision, University of Alabama, has been appointed 
director, University Center at Montgomery. Herbert 
Lyman Findley, former judge of the Inferior Court 
of Tusealoosa County, has been named professor of 
law and head of the department of business law; 
Pauline Keeney and Helen Willington have assumed 
new posts in the School of Home Economies. 


FrepD D’Amovr, professor of zoology, University of 
Denver, has been appointed director of the newly 
established bureau of physical and biological research 
and chairman of the department of zoology. In the 
College of Engineering, the following have been ap- 
pointed because of the greatly increased enrollments: 
John W. Greene, professor of chemical engineering 
and head of the department; Benjamin A. Fisher, 
professor of electrical engineering; James R. Mac- 
donald, associate professor of chemical engineering; 
Martin P. Capp, associate professor of civil engineer- 
ing and head of the department; Frederic S. Fry, 
assistant professor of mechanical engineering; and to 
instructorships, Curt E. Forkel, Jr., James R. Orris, 
and Richard G. Stone (mechanical engineering), Mar- 
tin W. Carlson and John E. Martin (electrical engi- 
neering), and Leonard Savory (chemical engineering). 
In the College of Librarianship, Isabel Nichol has been 
promoted to an associate professorship of librarian- 
ship; Catherine Hunt Gates has been appointed in- 
struetor in librarianship, and Florence Nelson Wilson 
and Hazel Harvey Knox, librarian revisers. 


CLARENCE TYNDALL has been appointed director of 
the bureau of audio-visual aids, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity (Provo, Utah). Mr. Tyndall will also give 
courses in education. 


ALBERT Kuntz, professor of microanatomy, St. 
Louis University, has been named director of the de- 
partments of gross anatomy and microanatomy, which 
have been merged into one department because of the 
resignation of Daniel Martin Schoemaker, professor 
of anatomy and director of the department of gross 
anatomy. Dr. Schoemaker will retain limited teaching 
duties in the School of Medicine, devoting his time 
chiefly to the development of topographic anatomy 
and the instruction of graduate students. 


Heiten D. Stout, whose promotion to an assistant 
professorship of physical education, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Socrery, March 11, 1944, has been appointed director 
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of physical education, Salem College (Winston-Salem, 
N. C.), to sueceed Rebecea Averill, resigned. 


Howarp F. McGaw, former head librarian, Mey. 
phis (Tenn.) State College, has been appointed directo; 
of the library, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), 
to sueceed Deckard Ritter, whose appointment as |. 
brarian, State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), ya 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 3; Mrs. Wi. 
liam F. Moore, Jr., has been named circulation |. 
brarian. Bessie A. Morgan has been appointed jy. 
structor in physical education, and Tora M. Larsey, 
instructor in secretarial training. Eugene J. McFy. 
land, head of the department of fine arts, has bee 
granted a leave of absence during the coming yea 
to complete work for the doctorate at the Ohio Stat 
University. 

THEODORE L. Low, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, has been appointed 
director of the department of education, the Walter 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


Sister MELANIA GRACE, librarian, Seton Hill College 
(Greensburg, Pa.), has returned after a year’s leave 
of absence during which she taught in the department 
of library science, the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.). Sister Melania was recently ap- 
pointed editor of The Catholic Supplement to the 
“Shaw List of Books for College Libraries.” 


THE REVEREND CARL EVERETT PURINTON, professor 
of the history and literature of religion, Beloit (Wis) 
College, has been appointed professor of religion an 
head of the newly created department of religio, 
Boston University. 


THE following persons were appointed to the stef 
of Wilson College late in August: Josephine 1. 
Harris, associate professor of fine arts and head 0 
the department; Clara Chassell Cooper, assistant pr- 
fessor of psychology; Helen T. Gilroy, assistant p1- 
fessor of physies; and instruetors, Jacqueline P. 
Evans (mathematics), Ruth M. Fisher (Englis!) 
Miriam Jerabek (physical education), and Vivian & 
McCraven (psychology). Elisabeth Swain, instructor 
in physies since 1943, has been named instructor ” 
biology. 


THomAS MarsHaut SirH, professor of chemists 
New York University, now on sabbatical leave pr 
to his retirement, has been appointed head of “ 
department of chemistry, Transylvania College (Lex 
ington 7, Ky.), to sueceed Helen M. Jeffrey, who * 
signed last spring to accompany her husband to Li 
beria. Mrs. R. B. Stivers, who has been serving ° 
acting head in the interim, will continue as assistall 


to Dr. Smith. 


TuHuRLO Bates THOMAS, assistant professor of ait 
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omy, University of Texas, has been appointed to a 
professorship and to the headship of the reorganized 
department of zoological sciences, Carleton College 
‘Northfield, Minn.). The departments of zoology and 
of hygiene and public health have been combined and 
will have on the staff Neil S. Dungay, Frank R. Kille, 
and Roy A. Waggener in professorships, and Olin 
Sewall Pettingill, Jr., in an associate professorship. 


Joun LempacH has been appointed head of the 
department of art, Humboldt State College (Areata, 
Calif.). 

May RussELL has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of mathematies and social director, Mary- 
land State Teachers College (Salisbury). 


Joun M. Ropeson, associate professor of zoology, 
Syracuse University, has been appointed head of the 
department of science, State Teachers College (Pots- 
dam, N. Y.), to sueceed Jessie J. MeNall, who retired 
ast June. 

J. Gorpon EAKER, head of the department of lan- 


guage and literature, Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg), has been appointed head of the depart- 


nent of English, Jersey City (N. J.) Junior College. 


Henry B. Van Hoesen, librarian, Brown Univer- 
sity, has been named visiting professor of library 


service, Columbia University, for the aeademie year 


1946-47. Lowell A. Martin, of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed to the staff of the School 
it Library Service as head of the program for public 


libraries. 


Parer PeN-TiexH Sau, well-known Chinese biochem- 
ist, has been appointed to a lectureship in the division 
of pharmacology, College of Pharmacy, University of 
California (San Francisco), for the academie year 
1946-47, 


JuLius A. Brown, professor of physies and astron- 
omy and director of the observatory, the American 
University at Beirut (Syria), has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in physies and astronomy, Colgate Uni- 
versity (Hamilton, N. Y.). 


Lione. Dirrorp has been appointed instructor in 
mathematies, Union College (Alliance, Ohio). 


FLoyp W. Reeves, professor of administration, the 


University of Chicago, has been appointed secretary, 


Commission on Colleges and Universities, North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
‘ succeed John Dale Russell, former professor of 
education, the University of Chicago, whose appoint- 
pent as director, division of higher education, U. S. 
P tice of Education, was reported in ScHooL AND 
CcleTY, June 22. Norman Burns, assistant pro- 
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fessor of education, the University of Chicago, has 
been named associate secretary to assist Dr.’ Reeves. 


AuBerT W. DENT, president, Dillard University 
(New Orleans), was recently appointed to the board 
of directors of the Committee for the Nation’s Health. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND SAMUEL DUPERTUIS, professor emer- 
itus of French, Boston University, died, August 26, at 
the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Dupertuis had held 
the professorship from 1922 until his retirement. 


EstHER FusseLL Byrnes, former instructor in 
physiology and teacher of biology, Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, died, September 1, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Dr. Byrnes had served as demonstrator 
in biology (1891-93), Vassar College; teacher (1895- 
97), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; and in the high schoo! 


- (1898-1932). 


THE REVEREND JOHN TrAcEY LANGAN, S.J., spiritual 
father of the Jesuit community at Fordham Univer- 
sity, died, September 2, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Father Langan had taught for four years at 
the College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.) be- 
fore becoming professor of fundaméntal theology 
(1911), Woodstock (Md.) College. He had also 
served as professor of philosophy and economics 
(1930-33) and spiritual father (since 1937), Fordham 
University, and rector (1933-37), College of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier (New York City). 


THE REVEREND JoHN F. Hammonp, 0O.8.A., asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry and chemical engineering, 
Villanova (Pa.) College, died, September 3, at the 
age of fifty-one years. Father Hammond had taught 
at St. Rita’s High School, Chicago (1919-35), before 
going to the college in the latter year. 


JAMES Deacon BruwceE, vice-president emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, died of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
September 5, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Bruce, who had been in general medical practice 
(1896-1904), had served the university as assistant 
instructor (1904-05, 1906-16), general surgeon (1906- 
16, 1919-25), Medical School; director (1925-28), In- 
stitute of Medicine, and chief of medical services; 
director (1928-42), department of postgraduate medi- 
cine; vice-president in charge of university relations 
(1931-42) ; and medical adviser of health service and 
chairman of the division of extramural services and 
the division of health sciences (1936-42). 


FRANKLIN GeorGE Krn@, former head of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, Purdue University, died, 
September 5, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. King 
had served as assistant in animal husbandry (1907- 
08), University of Missouri; assistant professor of 
animal husbandry (1909-10), Kansas State College of 
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Agriculture and Applied Science; and at Purdue Uni- 
versity as associate in the Experiment Station (1910— 
17, 1919-28) and professor of animal husbandry and 
head of the department (1928 until his recent retire- 
ment). 


GELLERT ALLEMAN, professor emeritus of chemistry, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, died, September 6, at the 
Dr. Alleman had served as 
instructor in chemistry (1897-98), University of 
Maine, and (1898-1902), Washington University (St. 
(1902-36), 


age of seventy-five years. 


Louis); and professor of chemistry 


Swarthmore College. 


Honors and Awards 

IGNAcE J. GELB, associate professor of Assyriology, 
the University of Chicago, was elected to honorary 
membership in the Société Asiatique de Paris, August 
10. Dr. Gelb, who is one of the few of the world’s 
active scholars in the decipherment of Hittite, is the 
only living honorary member of the society in America. 


Etuna BevuLAH WINSTON, dean of women and asso- 
ciate professor of education, Clark College (Atlanta), 
has received recognition of her contribution to educa- 
tion and to the field of guidanee by a citation in the 
recent edition of “Who’s Who in American Edueation” 
and in the fortheoming third edition of the biograph- 
ical directory, “Leaders in Edueation.” Dr. Winston 
has been invited to serve with the division of personnel 
administration, South Carolina Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (Orangeburg), during the coming 
year. 

As a part of the celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the psychological clinie at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the university con- 
ferred the honorary degree, Doctor of Science, upon 
six internationally known psychologists at a convo- 
eation, September 5. Those honored were: John 
Dewey, professor emeritus of philosophy, and Rob- 
ert S. Woodworth, professor emeritus of psychology, 
Columbia University; Edwin G. Boring, professor 
of psychology and director, Psychological Laboratory, 
Harvard University; Lewis M. Terman, professor 
emeritus of psychology, Stanford University; Wolf- 
gang Kohler, former director, Psychological Institute, 
University of Berlin, now professor of psychology, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; and Henry H. Goddard, 
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professor emeritus of abnormal and clinical psycho). 
ogy, the Ohio State University. George William \. 
Clelland, president of the university, conferred thy 
degrees. 


Other Items 

THE California Academy of Sciences (Golden Gajp 
Park, San Francisco 18) plans to publish a 100-ye 
index of the publications of the academy on the «. 
casion of its centennial in 1953. Veronica Sextoy, 
executive librarian of the academy, recently returne) 
after a trip to the principal libraries in Washingt: 
(D. C.), Philadelphia, New York, and Boston in a 
effort to locate unnumbered Proceedings not at present 
listed in the academy’s library. A complete set wa 
available in the library prior to the San Francise 
fire of 1906. Because of the fact that between 187 
and 1888 publications of Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Sciences were out of series and unnuw- 
bered and that earlier records of these were burned, 
the academy cannot be sure that its list is complete. 
Miss Sexton will be grateful to have information e- 
cerning any scientifie paper dated between 1876 ani 
1888, published by the academy. 


OLoF von FEmitzen, of the Swedish Royal Library 
in Stockholm, recently completed a survey in which 
he found that the library of the University of Minne- 
sota contains “the most complete Swedish collection 
of any library in America.” Raymond H. Shove, 
head of the acquisitions department of the library, 
said that the Swedish collection had aequired this dis 
tinction “because the founders of the university e 
pressed a conviction that this institution should make 
a special effort to preserve the Swedish culture.” The 
library also ranks high in collections of other Seant- 
navian literature: Norwegian, 10,349; Danish, 10,(i3'; 
Icelandic, 2,179; Finnish, 1,471; and general Scant 
navian, 286. The Swedish collection contains 13, 
volumes. 


Tue Division of Graphic Arts, U. S. National Mv 
seum, is now arranging the schedule of its free trav: 
ing exhibits for schools, colleges, public libraries, 
museums, and cultural organizations. Information * 
garding the availability of the exhibits, “How Pmt 
Are Made,” may be obtained by writing to J. Kaine 
acting director in charge of the division, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington 25, D. C. 


e e e 





WHY, PROFESSOR FOLEY, HOW COULD 
YOU? 
I aM simply amazed, Professor Foley, that you 
should be so rude as to doubt (ScHooL AND SocrEry, 
January 19) the revelations of the Eight Year Study. 









In fact, I am so enraged by your blasphemy the! 
have taken my typewriter in hand and am reliev 
myself by pounding the keys furiously. Whale 
others may do, I, Miss Doeye Twitch, Progressive 
wait! I’ve just this moment become a Metaprog™ 
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sive edueator—shall not let you escape the sting of 
my reproof. 

Tn view of your apparent pasturage in the areas of 
the humanities I should ordinarily dismiss your pre- 
posterous accusations quite airily as the mere vapor- 
ings of a creature toddling outside the field of his 
specialization, or quickly set you back upon your 
haunches by remarking that any person still interested 
in the undemoeratie humanities is a fuddyduddy any- 
way. Your impertinences, I say, might even be ig- 
nored, were it not for the fact that possibly they will 
encourage scientists to beeome restive while we are 
in the very midst of showing them how to be really 
scientific, and while we are demonstrating to them 
how they may be always successful in attaining their 
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objectives. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that our public-relations 
staff and publicity broke into print prematurely with 
the announcement of the suecess (“What are we wait- 
ing for?”) of the Eight Year Study a year or two be- 
fore the poor boys who work the adding machines and 
calculators had finished feeding in the figures. I sup- 
pose we should have anticipated that this minor hitch 
in the integration of our aetivities would engender 
some skepticism among the educationally unregenerate. 
However, there is no use now in erying over spilt 
milk. Rather we should boldly seize the bull by the 
horns and quickly emphasize that here is an instance 
of the superiority of Progressive as compared with 
ordinary or conventional scientifie method. Thus Pro- 
gressives, in contradistinetion to traditional scientists, 
know, even before they initiate research, what their 
conclusions will be. They ean never be disappointed 
by findings which contradiet their presuppositions! 
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As a matter of fact, the genuine Progressive grasps 
truth directly by intuition. For him research is quite 
redundant. Then why does he undertake it, you ask? 
Why to “demonstrate,” to “prove,” and thereby con- 
found you whose prescience is so rudimentary as to 
require evidence for the acceptance of propositions 
rather than a direct absorption through a functional 
and well-rounded credulity. After all, even dullards 
now know that “Science proves that ... ete., ete.” 
and “Eminent medical authorities testify... .” 

You, Professor Foley, ask for “controls” and eare- 
fully defined descriptive concepts. This plaint be- 
trays the antiquity of your “science” because it proves 
that you are unaware of indeterminism and the prin- 
ciple of uncertainty or, as we have improved and 
adapted it, fuzzy-wuzziness. 

We Progressives are versatile as well as public- 
spirited—not only do we instruct scientists in regard 
to their objectives and methodology but we are like- 
wise prepared to extend an accelerating boot to the 
posteriors of the snail-like followers of the humani- 
ties. Perhaps you have been unaware all this time 
that the terms, “experiment” and “experimentation,” 
are simply our preferred synonyms for “innovate” 
and “innovation.” 

In closing let me say I recognize that every family 
has its quota of black sheep and that it would not 
surprise me to learn that even among us Progressives 
there may be some quaint creatures who believe that 
truth is not socially determined and not validated 
by the propagandistically imposed wil! or the deter- 
mination of an aggressive, enlightened few. 


Karu C. Pratrr 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
MounT PLEASANT 


Societies and Meetings... 



















TOWARD ONE WORLD 


Tue outline of a significant new effort in inter- 
ational co-operation was sketched in a draft consti- 
ution of the World Organization of the Teaching 
vofession to which delegates from educational associ- 
lions of 28 nations affixed their signatures at Endicott 
\. Y.), August 30, after a fortnight of deliberation. 
The World Conference of the Teaching Profession, 
hich created the new organization, was called by the 
‘tional Edueation Association. Invitations were ex- 
‘ded, as of February 15, 1945, to teachers’ na- 
‘nal professional groups in the United Nations. 
hen the war elosed, additional invitations to the 
uerence were offered to associations in countries 
at were not members of the United Nations, but 
‘te approved by all organizations asked to attend the 
‘ting. Enemy countries were not included. 
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The 56 official delegates, representing some millions 
of the world’s teachers, were a study in the contrast 
of the world’s cultures and an example of the essential 
unity of the ideals and aspirations around which those 
cultures have evolved. Varied in background and 
experience from the fiery, pint-sized Carlos Montana 
Daza, fresh from a revolution in Bolivia, to the urbane 
Ralph Morley, member of the British Parliament, the 
delegates found points of agreement in all the differ- 
ences growing out of the preconceptions and preju- 
dices that mark all international gatherings. 

Observers and advisers at the conference included 
representatives of six international teacher organiza- 
tions and federations, of the Pan American Union, 
UN, UNESCO, the United States Department of 
State, and the United States Office of Education. 
Nineteen state educational associations of the United 
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States acted as hosts to as many delegations from 
other countries. 

Frank L. Schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City (Kans.), later elected chairman of the con- 
ference, called the meeting to order in an address 
emphasizing that the delegates were in no way diplo- 
mats, that they met as professional educators and not 
as representatives of their respective countries. 

Chairman Schlagle outlined the tasks of the con- 
ference: 


(1) To perfect a strong and inclusive organization of 
the teachers of the world; (2) “to find out more clearly 
what assistance can still be given for the restoration of 
educational opportunities in war-devastated countries; 
(3) to make recommendations for the future activity of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; and (4) to ‘‘prepare a document which 
will be a declaration of the teachers represented here 
strongly to encourage the educational institutions in their 
respective countries to develop international understand- 
ing and good will among their children, youth, and 
adults, ’’ 


To give effect to the recommendations of the chair- 
man, four committees of the conference were formed, 
the first of which drew up a constitution for consider- 
ation of the conference in plenary session. Chairman 
of the commiitee on the constitution was Margaret 
Pringle, of Glasgow, representing the [Educational 
Institute of Scotland, a justice of the peace in her 
city, and renowned parliamentarian in her country. 

The draft constitution as adopted at the conference 
will become the provisional organic document of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession as 
soon as it is approved by ten or more of the national 
organizations to which it is submitted... The organiza- 
tion will be officially declared in existence at the first 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly, which, it was pre- 
dicted by members of the conference, will be held in 
the summer of 1947. 

The purposes of the organization as set forth in 
the draft constitution are: 


To make the highest standards of full and free edu- 
cation available to all without discrimination. 

To improve the professional status of the teachers of 
the world and to promote their intellectual, material, 
social, and civie interests and rights. 

To promote world-wide peace through the building of 
good will founded upon co-operation between nations in 
educational enterprises, based upon pertinent and accurate 
information. 

To advise the appropriate organs of the United Nations 
and of other international bodies on educational and pro- 
fessional matters. 


First suggestions on representation in the World 
Organization offered in the drafting committee in- 
cluded a proposal, advanced by the Mexican delega- 
tion and strongly supported by delegates from some of 
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the smaller nations, that there be only one vote eg 
from each country. The difference was temporarily 
compromised by the incorporation of the following 
statement in the Article on voting in the Delegay 
Assembly : 

The World Organization of the Teaching Professio, 
desires to see one unified teachers organization in eq¢ 
country. When that end is achieved, voting in the Del. 
gate Assembly should be by one vote for each country, 
However, under present circumstances a full national 
member shall be entitled to cast one vote for each 50,00) 
members, or major fraction thereof, provided that y 
such member shall be entitled to cast less than one 
more than five votes. 


Full membership is to be granted to any nation 
organization of the teaching profession whose appl 
cation has been approved by the Executive Committe 
of the World Organization, subject to final endore 
ment by the Delegate Assembly of the World Orgaui- 
zation. 

International organizations of the teaching profes 
sion are to be granted membership in the new Worl 
Organization if approved by the Executive Committe 
and endorsed by the Delegate Assembly. Internationa 
organizations are entitled to only one vote in the Dele 
gate Assembly. 

Affiliated membership is to be granted any regional, 
state, or local organization of the teaching protessio 
the application of which for membership has bee 
approved by the full national member with which tle 
regional, state, or local organization is affiliated, pr- 
vided that it receives also the approval of the Exec 
tive Committee and Delegate Assembly of the Worl 
Organization. 

Affiliated membership will also be extended to “aly 
university, college, or other institution of hight 
learning and any society for the scientific study 
educational problems, whose application has been ap 
proved by a full national member from the country 
which the applicant is located,” if the institution @ 
society is accepted also by the Executive Committe 
and the Delegate Assembly of the World Organizati 
The voting privilege in the Delegate Assembly is 0 
extended to affiliated members. ; 

Individuals who accept the purposes of the Worle 
Organization and who desire to contribute to these 
purposes may become members upon payment 04 
yearly fee of two dollars. Such a fee entitles the 
dividual member to receive the publications th 
organization and to attend its publie sessions. _ 

Honorary members not to exceed 25 at any one Ul 
may be appointed by the Executive Committee as 
mark of distinction for contributions to the ails al 
the organization. Honorary members will pay 2° 106 
may speak but not vote in the Delegate Assembly. 

A full national member of the World Organizi 
will pay a yearly fee of two cents for each of its welt 
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hers with sueh member paying not less than a total 
of $100 annually. International members are re- 
quired to pay dues of $200 annually, regardless of size 
of their membership. Those members who enter the 
World Organization upon approval of the full na- 
tioual member with which they are affiliated in their 
yective countries pay dues on a sliding scale as 


ssion res] 


eal follows: 
Dele. 
intry, 
‘onal 
0,000 
it no 


A yearly fee of $10 if their membership is 500 or 
fewer; a yearly fee of $50 if their membership is more 
than 500 but fewer than 2,000 persons; a yearly fee of 
$100 if their membership is 2,000 or above. Universities, 


ne or colieges, and societies will be taxed annual dues of $25. 


Organs of the new world association include a Dele- 
gate Assembly, an Executive Committee, and a Secre- 
tariat. The Delegate Assembly will meet annually in 
plenary session at a time and place chosen by the 
Executive Committee. Officers of the World Or- 
ganization include a president and a vice-president 
elected by the Delegate Assembly. Nominations for 
these offices may be submitted by any full national 
member at least thirty days in advance of the opening 
session of the assembly. 

The assembly is constituted from representatives 
of the full national members, the international mem- 
bers, and the affiliated members. Full national mem- 
bers of the World Organization are entitled to one 
delegate for each two thousand members or major 
fraction thereof, provided that such member shall 
be entitled to not fewer than three or more than 50 
delegates. An international member of the World 
Organization is entitled to five delegates; an affiliated 
member to one delegate. 

The World Conference at Endicott created a Pre- 
aratory Commission of five members to execute the 
transitional arrangements for the World Organiza- 
ion. Mr. Sehlagle was elected chairman of the com- 
iission. Other members are Ralph Morley, president, 
National Union of Teachers of England and Wales; 
\bdul-Hamid Kadhim, Iraq Teachers Association; 
wis Alvarez Barret, Mexican Teachers Association; 
nd Thyra Andren, Norway Elementary Teachers As- 
ociation. The Preparatory Commission is authorized 
9 co-opt not more than three additional individual 
embers to represent important national organizations 
{the teaching profession. The commission appointed 
‘illiam G. Carr, associate secretary, NEA, its secre- 
ary. The World Conference designated the United 
‘ates as the location of the Preparatory Commission. 
Recommendations of the World Conference on the 
aching of international understanding were made 
Y a committee of which E. Floyd Willoughby, of 
P innipeg, past president, Canadian Teachers Federa- 
in, was chairman. The teachers of twenty nations 
‘te represented on the committee which based its 
‘commendations upon the declaration “that teachers 
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should instruct the youth of all lands to act upon the 
following principles and should strive, aloné or with 
others, to make these principles prevail in all areas of 
human relationship” : 


The fundamental needs of mankind for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, recreation, and security should be satisfied. 

Every human being should enjoy, without any dis- 
crimination whatsoever, equal opportunity to develop 
physically, intellectually, and socially. 

The pursuit of truth and the expression of opinion 
should be unrestricted, except when they interfere with 
the rights of others. 

Respect for human life and for the religious convic- 
tions of other people should be fostered. 

No nation should impose its culture upon any other 
nation, since no people possesses superiority by reason 
of divine gift, biological factors, or historical claims, 

The natural resources of the earth should be developed 
by international planning and co-operation and should be 
used for the general welfare of mankind. 

The advances of science have now made all peoples 
neighbors, mutually interdependent and, _ therefore, 
morally responsible for each other’s well-being. 

The security of nations, their right to self-government, 
their cultural enrichment, and their economic prosperity 
can be realized only through international co-operation 
in an organization powerful enough to maintain peace 
and to facilitate world-wide economic co-operation. 


While the Committee on Teaching International 
Understanding pointed to history as a subject which 
provides unusually rich opportunities to acquaint stu- 
dents with the ways of living in lands other than their 
own—opportunities not fully realized because of em- 
phasis upon “wars and petty political struggles,” it 
failed to endorse an international textbook in this sub- 
ject, a proposal offered by some members of the com- 
mittee as a means of eliminating the national biases 
and prejudices which are evident in many history texts 
now in use. The idea of international textbooks of 
any kind was rejected by the committee “as being 
impracticable except perhaps for a textbook on the 
United Nations and related international organiza- 
tions.” Emphasizing the importance of current his- 
tory, the committee declared that its teaching “must be 
objective and conducted in a constructive spirit, but 
controversial matters should not be ignored.” 

An “international language” was much discussed at 
the conference. A large number of the delegates 
commented upon the increasing use of English at in- 
ternational meetings, some of them suggesting that 
it appeared to have displaced French for that pur- 
pose. The committee on the teaching of international 
understanding strongly approved universal instrue- 
tion in modern languages and advocated a “second 
language,” preferably a living language, for the 
citizens of all countries. Refraining from the recom- 
mendations of any specific tongue for international 
use, the committee proposed “a commission of teachers 
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with linguistic training and practical experience, of 
sociologists and psychologists to compare and evaluate 
the various artificial languages in existence and to set 
forth various living 
languages have.” 

The the 
Understanding recommended an international study of 


what claims to internationality 


Committee on Teaching of International 
teaching practices as a means of improving classroom 
instruction. It proposed “campaigns to combat il- 
and to promote mass education everywhere 
the globe,” outlined a program of 
and student travel and exchange for the imple- 
mentation of which a central office should be main- 
tained, and recommended that research and experi- 
mentation be conducted in the teaching of international 
A proposal to establish an interna- 


literacy 
” 


on the face of 


teacher 


understanding. 
tional university was postponed for further consider- 
ation. Such an institution was warmly supported in a 
plenary by J. Marino of the 
Cibao and Ciudad Trujillo teacher associations in the 
Mr. Inchaustegui 


session Inchaustegui 


Dominican Republie. saw as the 
primary purpose of a world university to teach inter- 
national law and to prepare students both for career 
diplomatie and consular service and for service in eon- 
neetion with the International Court of Justice. 
A Conference Committee, headed by W. 
' Utrecht, president, Council of Secondary Teachers 


The Netherlands, on aid to schools in areas devas- 
b 


de Lange, 


betel by the war proposed that teachers’ organizations 
urge their governments to give all possible assistance 


through international co-operation and that they them- 


selves contribute directly in money and materials. 
The committee advised a co-ordinating agency to 


handle the problems of educational relief and rehabili- 
tation, pointing out that discrimination on account of 
political, religious, or racial bias is minimized by the 
use of an internationally recognized public body whose 
activities are subject to publicity and official scrutiny. 
It was recommended that teachers and teachers’ or- 
ganizations should channel their gifts for education 
reconstruction through UNESCO. Plans for the use 
of this unit of UN for the purpose were outlined 
by Howard Wilson, deputy secretary-general of 
UNESCO, who was present as an observer-adviser at 
the World Conference. 

The Conference Committee on Cooperation with 
UNESCO, of which Ralph Morley was chairman, 
recommended that representatives of the teaching pro- 
fession serve on the delegations and committees of 
UNESCO. It commended the UNESCO program for 


the exchange of teachers and students and urged that 
UNESCO give consideration to a world-wide program 
to lift the status of the teachers of the world and to 
promote their intellectual, material, social, and civic 
rights and interests. 

Among the general resolutions of the World Con- 
ference were the following: 
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That all laws relating to education should be made by 
the freely elected representatives of the people and thy 
those who administer education should be subject to pub- 





lie control. 

Inasmuch as race discrimination among teachers exig, 
in some regions of the world and since such diserimins. j 
tion is incompatible with the ethics of the te: aching pro. 












fession, this conference recommends professional efforts 
toward the elimination of such discrimination. ( 
This conference opposes all instruction designed jj ' 
rectly or indirectly to promote military aggression. “ 
iof | 


The final plenary session of the World Conferene 
of the Teaching Profession was closed with an addres 
by Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA, iy pati 
which he congratulated the members upon the achieve. ies 
ments of the conference and urged them to work to 
individuals and also as strong national organizations 
in the new effort to banish ignorance and improve the 
economic and cultural status of mankind, as follows: 


the 
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Your sincerity, your tolerance, your vision, your wis 0 it 
dom, and your courage have made this historic meeting ards 
a marked success. Your generous and effective co-oper- man: 
tion at this conference marks the beginning of a new 

a of education in the field of world understanding and 
good will. We must have effective world government or 
we will have world chaos. Education must bear its r- 
sponsibility. Let us work together to build a strong, 
effeetive World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
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Fifteen languages were spoken at the conference. 


An exhibition of books and teaching materials in mos 


Jork 
of the languages represented was displayed under the 0 
auspices of the American Library Association. Filus Hi}; \,.. 
film strips, and slides from many of the countries de B.. ¢, 
picted methods and materials of instruction. Interpre thoug! 
tation was accomplished through the new short-ware iia 


radio translators made by International Business M:- ae 
chines Corporation, and previously used only at tit MM...» 
Nuremberg trials. United Nations interpreters, will 
assistance from delegates of the World Conferent 
translated the discussions into English, Spanish, av! 
French. 
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Recreational activities at the conference included ! Thre 
trip to Cornell University, where delegates were at: project 
dressed by Edmund E. Day, president. An Americal: Bducati 
style picnie and a baseball game introduced many ” welve 


the delegates to phases of American life with which 


they were unfamiliar. ave di 

Teacher associations in the following countries st! bent a 
delegations to the World Conference: Bolivia, Br ul, ar 
Canada, Chile, China, Costa Riea, Czechoslovakit one | 
The Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, £ manat; 


Salvador, England, Greece, Haiti, Iceland, im 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Northern Ireland, Nor¥*! 
Peru, Poland, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, Unio 
of South Africa, United States. 
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Books... 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


MVEA History: The National Education Association: 


Its Development and Program. By Mitprep San- 

pison Fenner. Pp. 160. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 

1945. $0.50. Quantity discounts. 

Ong need not be a classroom teacher or administra- 
tor, or a habitué of the halls of learning, to be aware 
of the role of the National Education Association in 


"the improvement of conditions surrounding the pro- 


ession of teaching. The many efforts of the organi- 
vation in behalf of Federal aid to education, its activi- 
ties during wartime, and its attempts to give direction 


Tio American educational policy have made its name 


known to large sections of the public. The over- 
vhelming number and variety of publications issued 
by the NEA and its subdivisions ean further testify 
to its paramount interest in raising educational stand- 
yrds throughout the country. How the association 
Hnanaged to achieve its esteemed position and influence 
among the nation’s teachers is a story told with great 
‘simplicity, but with no less interest or detail, by the 
assistant editor of the Journal of the NEA, Mildred 
Sandison Fenner. 
The NEA was founded in August, 1857, in Phila- 
Mdelphia, thanks to the initiative of T. W. Valentine 
Sud D. B. Hagar, presidents, respectively, of the New 
"York and the Massachusetts state teachers associations. 
riginally ealled the “National Teachers’ Association,” 
it was an attempt to extend the organization of teach- 
ers from a state-wide to a nation-wide basis. Al- 
though the name was changed in 1870 to National 
Educational Association and in 1907 to National 
dueation Association, the original statement of pur- 
bose remained unaltered. This preamble, written by 
agar, deserves requotation: “To elevate the char- 
cler and advance the interests of the profession of 
eaching, and to promote the cause of popular edu- 
ation in the United States.” 
» Throughout its existence, the NEA has undertaken 
projects of great significance to the development of 
tlucation. The committees of Ten, Fifteen, and 
welve have left a lasting impress upon school prac- 
ices. The association as a whole and its subsidiaries 
ave done much to spread the measurement move- 
hent and the Herbartian doctrines. Every phase of 
he edueational process and school administration has 
t one time or another been the recipient of influences 
mianating from the NEA. Right now the association 


is also attacking the problem of veterans’ education. 

One of the most interesting developments in NEA 
history was the gradual retreat of the representatives 
of higher education when the classroom teacher began 
to emerge as an active element in the organization. 
Mrs. Fenner deplores the relative lack of co-operation 
between higher education and the NEA. Some enlight- 
enment as to the causes would have been welcome. 

This little book contains historical data in the first 
half and a survey of the association’s varied activi- 
ties in the remainder. The author is decidedly far 
from backward-leaning; she does not spare details 
which put the organization, its factions, and some in- 
dividual members in a none-too-favorable light. For 
the most part, Mrs. Fenner lays stress on the person- 
alities and accomplishments of the executive secre- 
taries, which is as it should be, since these gentlemen 
remained longer in the center of things than the presi- 
dents, who were elected for one year. The style is 
unpedantie and is flavored with references to colorful 
trivia, as for example, to the drunken janitor (p. 37) 
and to the romantic outcomes of NEA conventions 
(p. 28). Perhaps matrimony is not a trivium. 

The reviewer notes one instance of a lapse from the 
usual earefulness of Mrs. Fenner. Discussing the 
influence of the Report of the Committee of Ten, the 
author quotes, in support, a statement by NEA Presi- 
dent James M. Green nearly a decade after the re- 
port’s publication: “ ‘Everywhere in our land... this 
report was read, and the school curriculum modified 
accordingly.’ ” 

“NEA History” can be recommended as an excel- 
lent source of information on the origin and growth 
of America’s largest and most active organization for 
the advancement of teaching. 


WituraM W. BrickMAN 
THE Bronx, NEW YorkK CIty 
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HowarD, JOHN B. The Distribution of Reparation from 
Germany. Department of State Publication No. 2584, 
European Series 12. Pp. 21. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1946. 

a from recent issues of the Department of State 
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LUZURIAGA, LoRENzO. Historia de la Educacién Publica. 


Pp. 247. Editorial Losada, 8S. A., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 1946. $5.00. 
e 
McKown, Harry C. Home Room Guidance. Pp. xix+ 
521. MeGraw-Hill. 1946. $3.75. 


The second edition of a book evolving from a course on the 


home room that the author first organized and taught 
eighteen years ago. Indexed. 
e@ 

Perrico, Lynn I., Auice E. OWEN, AND Ropert G. 

Scumipt. Latin America within Courses in United 


States History. Harvard Workshop Series, No.7. Pp. 
45. Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 1946. $0.50. 
Material on 12 topics of Latin-American history has been 
prepared, and in each case the relationship to a topic in 
United States history is explained. 
G 
PoWERS, SAMUEL RALPH, ELSIE FLINT NEUNER, HERBERT 
BAscoM BRUNER, AND JOHN HOopGDON BRADLEY. Di- 
Activities—I. Pp. 120. Ginn and Company. 


$0.64. 


rected 
1946. 


VACANCIES - TEACHERS 
We secure better positions for college and university . 


teachers. and administrators. Where-+you learn of 
’ ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 








Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 17 


Corresponding Agencies: 








Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the econveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 





The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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A new edition of a workbook, including tests, to be used ip 


guiding pupils in their study of “Exploring Our Worjd” One 
of the series in Adventuring in Science, reported in Scxoor 


AND Society, February 9, 1946. 
e 
Stavson, 8. R. Recreation and the Total Persongij 
Pp. x+205. Associated Press, 347 Madison Ave, N 


York 17. 1946. $3.00. 
Presents “a concept of recreation embracing the insight 


ty, 
ew 


of 


mental hygiene, education, psychology, Sociology, sociai 


work, and group work.” 
a 


STRODE, JOSEPHINE (editor). Social Insight throy 
Short Stories. Pp. x+285. Harper. 


gh 


1946. $3.00, 


An _ anthology of short stories by distinguished Americay 


and British authors selected as supplemental materia! 
enrich courses in sociology, psychology, 
guidance, education, and social administration. 


@ 

VALENTINE, P. F. (editor). Twentieth Century Bay 

tion. Pp. 655+ix. Philosophical Library, Ine, 
East 40th St., New York. 1946. $7.50. 


to 


social work, 


Ca- 
Ij 


Thirty men and women of leading universities have contrib. 
uted to this comprehensive symposium, giving an oyer-l) 


view of the major problems in contemporary education. 

















PERKIOMEN 


Boys Really Learn to Study 


Individualized teaching. Small classes, Accredited. 
College Preparation. Senior & Junior School. 
Country location. 


A. E. ROGERS, Hdmr., 
Box SS, Pennsburg, Pa. 

























Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
; speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- = 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. & 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 





















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
. omer 087 
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